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face the light.  li the two legs have been removed from the right

side, and the insect is illuminated from that side, the front leg (of
the left side) is extended across the front of the animal towards
the light and used to pull the insect round towards the light. If
it is illuminated from the left side, the same front leg is extended,
but this time to the left, and again used to pull round the animal
towards the light. Once orientated, such injured animals proceed
slightly sideways, but fairly directly, towards the light with the
two eyes continuously unequally illuminated and the action of the
legs on the opposite sices not balanced. As Mast says, 'after the
operation, the action of the remaining legs changes radically, so
as to compensate for the loss of the action of those which have
been removed. As a result of this compensation the insect
proceeds towards the light somewhat sideways in place of directly
forward. That is, if Eristalis is prevented from going toward the
light in the way which usually obtains, it adjusts its responses and
goes towards it in another way. This indicates that the attainment
of an end in view is involved/

Further, it may be pointed out that the theory that the observed
details of the phototropic response leave no room for purposive-
ness in the action, even if it were not invalidated by such experi-
ments as this, could still only be applied to responses to different
intensities of illumination. It does not seem possible to apply the
tropisni theory to visual perception of objects. A hunting wasp
responds in the same way to the spider whether it sees its prey
in dim or in bright light, and whether the image it forms on the
retina has the shape of a spider seen from in front, the side, above,
or obliquely. In fact, the wasp responds, not to the intensity of
the stimulation, nor directly to the stimulus pattern on the
retina, but to the meaning which this has for it. In short, the wasp
perceives the spider.

The movements of plants in response to the stimulus of gravity
or light or certain other factors of the environment are brought
about by differential growth leading to curvature upwards or
downwards, or towards or away from the light. They are therefore
brought about by means which are only in the most general way
comparable to the movements of an animal. Nevertheless one
cannot but suspect that similar basic causes must be involved
In producing such similar effects. Indeed, this similarity of
response has been made a reason for the view that psychological